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A Character-building a Magazine for Boys and Girl, 


The Editor Corrects a Mistake 


AST month I made a mistake in my letter to you. It was due to cai -- 
lessness and of course I am sorry. But I know that being sorry is not 
always enough. Sometimes we have to do something about our mistakes, 
so I am correcting mine this month. In my letter last month I said that 
we would introduce you to Fuzzy and Wuzzy in June. The fact is that 
you met Fuzzy and Wuzzy in May! Now that they have been with you a 
month I hope you like them well enough to welcome them again this 
month. 

We all make mistakes and we often wonder what we should do 
about them. I think the best plan is to correct them at the first opportunity. 

Last week end I spent at the home of a little friend in the country. 
Upon my arrival I learned that she wanted to come home with me for 
her Easter vacation. Little Girl, as we shall call her, has for several years 
had a very uncomfortable and distressing thought in her mind. This 
thought told her that riding in an automobile made her sick at her 
stomach. Little Girl has been denied many pleasant auto trips because 
of that thought. When I found that she wanted to come home with me 
I said, “But, Little Girl, it is a long ride to Kansas City, over a hundred 
miles. What about your stomach?” I was happy when she answered, 
“Oh, I have set my mind against being sick. I am not going to let my 
stomach cheat me out of any more good times.” 

Little Girl and I made the trip home and had many pleasant rides 
during the week with never a protest from her stomach. She had truly 
set her mind against car sickness. 

That gave me a thought for my letter to you. If Little Girl can suc- 
cessfully set her mind against something she doesn’t want in her life, 
she can set her mind toward the thing she does want just as successfully. 

If you want a happy vacation, set your mind toward it. 


Editor 
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GIVE 


HE NAVAJO hogan or earth lodge that 

was little Rosita’s home was not far 
from the wide highway that stretched across 
the plain like a white ribbon as far as she 
could see. The hogan faced the east, as 
Navajo hogans always do, and Rosita, stand- 
ing in the doorway, could see a line of moun- 
tains that in the morning light looked as if 
they had been carved out of beautiful pink 
coral. The mountains would look blue later 
in the day and a lovely dark purple tinged 
with red as the sun went down. When there 
was no sunshine at all, which happened very 
rarely, the mountains would be almost black 
and very forbidding. Rosita was glad the sun 
shone nearly every day in the year. 

This morning she had been helping her 
mother Maria with the baby. As there was 
no school at the mission this day, it was time 
she went to relieve her brother Pablo, who 
was herding the family’s little flock of sheep. 

She found Pablo sitting on a little knoll, 
while the sheep were grazing on the scanty 
grass at the foot of the hill. “I have come to 
watch the sheep so you can drive in the 
ponies, Pablo,” she said. “Father has gone to 
the trading store.’ Rosita did not smile at 
Pablo as usual. Neither did she join in his 
game of drawing figures in the sand at his 
feet. Pablo seemed in no hurry to leave. He 
looked at Rosita sideways. 

“You are not happy,” he said. 

Rosita looked at the ground. “It is 
Eleanor. She tells me many strange things.” 

Pablo pointed to a white tent gleaming in 
the sun across the stretch of purple sage be- 
tween them and the road. ‘She lives there?” 
he asked. 
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“Yes. She came with her mother 
one day to see Maria’s rugs. We 
talked. She is going to school with 
me sometime. Her father is bring- 
ing new sheep from the white peo- 
ple for the Navajos, bigger, better 
sheep. But Maria says not so good 
sheep as the kind of sheep we uséd 
to have for the fine silky wool she 
likes for her rugs.” 

“But why do you look sad?” in- 
sisted Pablo. “Do you not like 
the white girl?” 

Rosita leaned nearer, as if she 
were afraid some one might hear. 
“Eleanor says God dwells within 
me.” Her voice sank to a whisper. 
“I cannot feel Him,” she added. 

“Pooh!” Pablo shrugged as if 
this idea were nothing new to him. 
“It is the Great Spirit. Always 
Maria has taught us the same, 
Rosita. She learned it at the mis- 
sion long ago. The Great Spirit 
is everywhere.” Pablo made a cir- 
cular sweep of his hand to take 
in the coral-colored mountains, the 
white highway, the big mesa to 
the north, and the little squat 
hogan behind them, from the hole 
in whose top a stream of smoke 
was sailing upward. “Of course 
He is within you.” 

“That may be,” assented Rosita, 
“but she says that He is in me and 
I in Him, that I must give myself 
as He gives to me. It is all very 
strange.” Then as Pablo did not 
reply, Rosita went on sadly, “I 
have nothing to give. Eleanor says 
that I give to Him when I give to 
all His creatures. But there are 
only the sheep, Pablo; maybe the 
ponies. And you do everything for 
them.” 

A little smile made a crease in 
Pablo’s brown cheek. “You help 
take care of the baby while Maria 
spins the wool and weaves the 
rugs. Now you are learning to 
weave the rugs. The Great Spirit 
will like that.” 

But Rosita did not think much 
of Pablo’s final opinion. Eleanor 
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had talked about her friends at 
home, how they had little fairs 
to make money to send away to 
children in foreign lands. Eleanor 
had said that if Rosita could help 
other Indian children go to the 
mission school, that would be giv- 
ing to God. 

“I cannot do that; I have no 
money,” Rosita had answered. “It 
was not always so,” she had 
added. Then she had told Eleanor 
the things that Pablo, who was 
older than she, remembered. 
When Pablo talked about the 
past, his eyes would sparkle with 
the joy of his memories. 

“Our father Juan was a fine, 
strong man,” he boasted. “His 
hair-band was of the finest red 
silk, not old and dirty as it is now. 


Rosita came upon Eleanor 
knitting 


The belt that held down his blouse 
was trimmed with silver. Many 
silver bracelets and earrings he 
wore, with the finest: of tur- 
quoises.” And then Pablo would 
throw back his head in pride. 
“Even the buttons on his shoes 
were of silver. That is the sign of 
a rich man.” 

“But where is the silver now?” 


Rosita would ask him anxiously. 
“Gone with the sheep,” Pablo 
always groaned. “Juan sold all the 
silver to buy meal. Maria no 
longer has her new dresses of 
gingham—all of fifteen yards in 
the skirt.” 


cannot understand,” Rosita 


said to Eleanor. “You say God 
dwells within me. Does He not see 
the sheep so few, and the grass so 
thin? Does He not know that peo- 
ple no longer buy the rugs?” 

Rosita pondered it all for days 
while she wondered what she 
could do for God. While she puz- 
zled over the matter she helped 
Pablo bring in the sheep and took 
her turn at herding them. She 
tended the baby while Maria sat 
before her heavy loom weaving 
in and out the bright wools that 
hung in many-colored balls before 
her. 

All the time Rosita kept repeat- 
ing to herself that strange state- 
ment of Eleanor’s, “God dwells 
within me.” She repeated it until 
it seemed as true as the wind stir- 
ring the sage or a tiny bird seek- 
ing refuge in the cactus. 


HEN one day Rosita, walking 

along behind the sheep as the 
evening shadows made the moun- 
tains purple, came upon Eleanor 
knitting. A ball of pink wool be- 
side her, and long white needles 
were flashing back and forth in 
her hands. 

“Sit down beside me,” begged 
Eleanor. “The sheep will not wan- 
der far for a minute. I want to 
show you the shawl I am knit- 
ting.” 

Rosita eagerly obeyed. She liked 
to watch people work, and it was 
interesting to learn the strange 
new ways of Eleanor and her 
mother. 

Eleanor spread the knitted work 
on the sand. It was the beginning 
of a pink shawl. “It goes like 
this,” she explained as she folded 
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the small square around her 
shoulders. “Only it will be much 
larger when it is finished. I am 
making it for the church fair at 
home. It is something I can give.” 

Rosita looked sad. “I wish I 
could help,” she answered, “but 
I can do nothing—even for my- 
self.” 

“Oh, but you can do lovely 
things!” Eleanor protested quick- 
ly, anxious to comfort her new 
friend. “You weave beautifully.” 

“I can weave pillow tops,” 
Rosita agreed, “pillow tops now. 
Then after a while, when I do not 
make mistakes, I can weave rugs 
like Maria’s.”’ 

“I wish I could,” Eleanor sighed. 
“Perhaps I could send a pillow top 
to the fair.” 

“I can teach you,” Rosita offered 
generously. “Pablo made me a 
loom out of sticks that he brought 
from the river.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Eleanor in de- 
light. ““Let’s hurry. I want to know 
everything you can teach me about 
weaving.” 

So Rosita showed Eleanor how 
to wash the wool of the sheep 
with the soap Maria had made 
from the root of the yucca—Rosita 
called it soapweed. No other soap, 
said Maria, made the wool so soft 
and silky. They picked out all the 
burs and sticks and combed the 
wool carefully. Then they sepa- 
rated the different colors, the 
brown wool from the brown 
sheep, the black from Pablo’s one 
black sheep, and the largest pile 
of all of course was white. Rosita 
showed Eleanor how to dye a little 
of the white wool a deep red with 
cochineal dye that had come all 
the way from Old Mexico. Maria 
had other dyes that she had made 
for herself from the growing 
things that were native to the 
desert, but so far Rosita had not 
learned about them. 

After the wool was ready Rosita 
twisted and spun it into thread 
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Rosita managed so that 
there were not too many 
knots and rough places 


with Maria’s hand spindle. Then 
it was all ready to weave. 

The two girls sat down on the 
sand to draw the pattern they 
would use for the pillow top. It 
must be new. “No Navajo girl 
would copy,” said Rosita with 
great scorn for people who had 
no thoughts of their own in their 
heads. ‘We get our patterns from 
the sky and the desert; the stars, 
the eagles, the lightning, and the 
mountains. This will be a moun- 
tain, I think, like the coral one 
over there. We shall make it red, 
other mountains behind it black, 
and all on a white mat.” 

The pillow top would perhaps 
not have been a real pillow top at 
all if Eleanor had done all the 
weaving, but Rosita managed so 
that there were not too many 
knots and rough places. At last it 
was finished, and it looked very 
similar to the picture in the sand. 

“A mountain means ‘much’— 
plenty of everything,” Rosita told 
Eleanor. 


“Abundance,” Eleanor trans- 
lated. “God gives us abundance 
when we trust Him.” 

Rosita looked at her new friend 
as if she were still puzzled. But 
it was not long before a letter 
came that made everything clear. 
She hunted out Pablo where he 
tended the sheep on the mountain 
side. 

“See, Pablo!” cried Rosita. ‘“The 
white people liked the pillow top 
Eleanor sent to the fair. They 
want many more and some rugs, 
as fast as Maria and I can weave 
them. Now I know that the Great 
Spirit does know the grass is poor 
and that the people who pass do 
not buy the rugs. It is true that 
He is within me. How else then, 
Pablo, could He know and send 
money so that Maria could have 
the new dress and Juan the silver 
buttons on his shoes? It must be 
that He wants us to have plenty.” 

“Of course,” answered Pablo. “I 
myself told you the Great Spirit 
is everywhere.” 
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“Whatever you plant 
grows. Whatever you 
want you plant— 
see?” That was only 
one of Jimmy Thurs- 
day’s queer ideas 


SOMEBODY 
Has 


By Gardner Hunting 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 
“Ever play ‘holey-boley’?” 


HE SUN did not seem to be shining on Bud's 

side of the street that morning. That was 
queer, come to think of it! Could the sun shine 
on only one side of the street? Bud thought it 
could. Anyway that was the way he felt. 

It was Saturday, and Mother had told Bud he 
must stay in the home dooryard today. “If the 
other boys want to come here, they may,” she had 
said, “but the fence is bounds for Bud today.” She 
had not intended to make a rhyme about it either! 
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Bud and Mother had had a differ- 
ence last night about what time was 
coming-home time, and Bud had over- 
stayed his leave, as the soldiers say— 
he just hadn’t come in on time, when 
he knew he should. Mother, as superior 
officer, had made the penalty “one day 
confined to camp limits,” which meant 
“Stay home Saturday!” 

The other boys in the block, Terry 
and Fred and Pelt and Sandy, were all 
over in Pelt’s yard across the street 
playing ball. There was not enough 
room in Bud’s yard for baseball; it was 
too easy to knock the ball over the 
fence. So Bud sat on his front porch 
and scowled out of the darkness that 
seemed to cloud his side of the street, 
at the sunshine on the other. 

Then a boy that he had never seen 
before came down the street whistling, 
and grinned at him! The boy had red 
hair and freckles. 

“Lo!” he greeted. 


He was not so well dressed as the 
boys in Bud’s neighborhood. He had 
a patch on one knee of his knickers and 
his sweater was mended. But he grinned 
as if such things didn’t matter to him. 
They didn’t matter to Bud either. 

Bud grinned back at him. That was 
queer too, for he hadn’t intended to 
grin. There was nothing to grin about 
on his side of the street. 

“Hello!” he answered back, and right 
away his mouth, which had felt stiff and 
hard and angry, relaxed and felt friend- 
ly and warm, almost as if he could 
laugh. 

The other boy’s eyes laughed at him 
—not making fun, but as if he under- 
stood things without having to be told, 
and as if he were with you—for you— 
like a pal. 

“What you doing?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Ever play ‘holey-boley’ 

“What? No, never did.” 

“What's your name?” 

“Bud Saxer. What’s yours?” 

“Jimmy Thursday.” 

“No kiddin’ ?” 


“Sure! Why not? Didn’t you ever hear 
of Billy Sunday and Talbot Mundy? 
I knew of a man named November one 
time.” 

“You did! Say, come on in.” 

Jimmy Thursday came in grinning. 
“Holey-boley is more fun than anything 
when there’s not room enough to play 
ball. Let’s go out in your back yard.” 

They went. 

“First,” said Jimmy, ‘we dig a hole. 
Would your father mind if we dug 
some little ones?” 

“No,” said Bud. “Holes are’O. K. if 
they're not too big.” 

“Well, you dig a hole about as big 
as your hand. Then around the hole 
draw a big circle about ten or fifteen 
feet across. Dig four or five other holes 
around this circle, each about a finger 
length deep. You want to have one 
less hole in the circle than you have 
boys to play.” 

Bud laughed. “Then with only two 
of us playing, we can only have one 
hole in the circle!” 

Jimmy’s grin widened. ‘Sure! That’s 
tight. But we'll make the holes first, 
then we'll get some players, all right.” 

They found a hoe in Bud’s father’s 
tool shed. With a corner of it, they 
made the holes Jimmy suggested, a cir- 
cle containing five, each about as far 
from the one in the center as—‘Oh, 
about a boy and a half,” Jimmy said. 
Then Jimmy found a small block of 
wood about as big as an alphabet block. 
This he called the “puck’—“same as 
the puck in hockey,” he said. 

‘‘Now, we have to have some sticks— 
as much like hockey sticks, or shinny 
sticks, as we can get.” 

There were no hockey sticks in Bud’s 
yard. But there was a brush pile where 
an old apple tree had been cut down 
sometime before. Jimmy, whose eyes 
seemed as quick at other things as they 
were quick to laugh, pulled sticks out 
of the brush, cut them with the hatchet, 
and made six surprisingly good hockey 
sticks out of them. 

“You play,” he explained, ‘by having 
one fella stand in the center, who is 
‘it,’ and the rest play against him. If 
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you're it, you have to guard the 
middle hole, while everybody else 
tries to get the puck into it from 
outside the circle. But while they 
try, each one has to guard his own 
hole in the circle, so that the one 
who stands in the center can’t get 
his stick into it. See? You guard 
a hole by keeping the business end 
of your stick in it, except when 
you whack at the puck. If the fella 
that’s it, or any other player, gets 
his stick into your hole while 
yours is out, you either have to 
grab another hole, by getting your 
stick into it while it’s empty, or 
you're left out and have to stand 
in the center.” 

“What?” Bud found it hard to 
follow the rules of play. 

Jimmy grinned, wrinkling his 
freckled nose. ‘““What’s the mat- 
ter? Clear as mud. All right, lis- 
ten. It’s like puss in the corner, 
see? You played that game when 
you were a little kid. In holey- 
boley each player starts with a 
hole to guard by keeping his stick 
in it as much as he can. But he 
must try to get the puck into 
the center hole, which is guarded 
by the one who is it. Then when 
he tries to hit the puck, the 
fella who is it can try to get 
his hole—or any other player 
can get his hole too—just by slip- 
ping his stick into it. Same way as 
you get a corner away from a 
player of puss in the corner, by 
jumping into it when he’s out. 
When you get left without a hole, 
you have to stand and be it. 

“Oh!” said Bud. “Say, that must 
be fun! But just two can’t play it.” 
“Wait,” returned Jimmy. 


E WENT around the house 

to the front gate, and then 
across the street to the lot where 
the ball game was still in prog- 
ress. Somehow the game did not 
seem quite so exciting to Bud as 
it had earlier. Waiting inside his 
gate, he listened. 
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“Hey!” Jimmy called to Pelt and 
Sandy and the others. “Bud’s got 
a new game. Come on, let's 
play!” 

Bud did not expect them to 
come. Why should they stop play- 
ing ball just to come and try an 
unknown game with him? But 
even from where he stood, he 
could see Jimmy Thursday’s grin. 
And there was something about 
that grin—maybe it was the freck- 
les—that made it seem golden, 
like sunlight. Bud remembered 
how he himself had felt when 
Jimmy Thursday had first turned 
that grin on him. It had made him 
grin too in spite of his hurt feel- 


ings and scowling eyebrows and 
his reasons for believing that the 
sun was shining “one-sided,” as 
you might say. And the grin 
seemed to have the same effect on 
Pelt Williams and Sandy Clark. 
They grinned back at Jimmy. 

They asked questions. Jimmy 
answered them, describing the 
holey-boley game, trying to tell 
them what kind of a game it was. 
They got interested. Anyhow, Pelt 
said, the baseball was ripped. So 
across the street they came, run- 
ning and yelling. Say, it was great! 
Bud felt his throat fill up and his 
eyes get hot. 

They began to play holey-boley. 
Jimmy was it first. Presently the 
way to play it was clear enough. 
You had only to do it as Jimmy 
said—as in puss in the corner, the 
holes being the corners and the 
object being to get the puck into 
the center hole. Of course, you 
never did get the puck much more 
than inside the circle before some- 
body grabbed your hole or you 
grabbed his, or the fellow who 
was it beat somebody else back to 
his hole, or something. But it was 
fun! It was the best game Bud had 
ever played in his life, barring 
none. And the fellows seemed to 
think it was better than most 
games they had played too. Bud’s 
yard became anything but a prison. 
It suddenly did not matter that it 
was too small to play ball in. It 
was suddenly a wonderful place. 
And all at once Bud discovered 
that the sun had stopped shining 
one-sided, if it ever really had, and 
was filling up the home dooryard 
so that it ran over on all sides. 

Say, what had happened? Bud 
did not know at first. But he kept 
thinking about that grin of Jimmy 
Thursday's, that freckled grin! 
Why, all this morning’s fun had 
begun with that very grin! 

It was noon almost before any- 
body knew it. Sandy’s father called 


Sandy to come home to lunch. 
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And the others decided they too 
must report to “superior officers.” 

“Come on back afterwards,” Bud 
invited. 

Would they? They would! 

Then Bud’s mother was coming 
out with some sandwiches and 
other food for him and Jimmy. 
She invited Jimmy to stay and help 
dispose of it. Jimmy could be- 
cause his father and mother were 
away it seemed, and there was no 
reason why he should go home 
just to eat his lunch alone. 

“Say,” Bud exclaimed as they bit 
into luscious sandwiches, “‘where’d 
you learn that game?” 

“From my dad,” Jimmy replied. 
“It’s an old one, he says. Fellows 
don’t seem to play it nowadays, 
but it’s too good to forget.” 

“Tl say it is! If anybody didn’t 
think so, all he'd have to do is 
try it.” 

“The rules are simple.” 

“Sure! But——” Bud was puz- 
zled. “How'd you ever get us 
started playing it? We didn’t 
know you. You just walked in 
and got us playing it before we 
knew it—me, and all the gang 
too!” 

“Oh, I was lonesome,” Jimmy 
explained uncomfortably. 

“But that still doesn’t explain 
how you -got us all—so—so 
friendly toward you right away.” 

Jimmy was even more uncom- 
fortable in spite of a second sand- 
wich that was beginning to fol- 
low the first. “Aw, my dad told 
me the rules for that too.” 

“Rules!” 

“Sure! If you want to have 
friends, show yourself to be 
friendly.” 

“Huh?” Bud stared. 

Jimmy stopped grinning for 
once and looked serious, as if here 
were something worth an instant 
of attention. 

His smiling eyes looked into 
Bud’s. “Well, my dad says every- 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


ERE is news that will delight you stamp 
collectors! The United States Congress 
recently passed a law that allows periodicals to 
print pictures of United States stamps. Right 
now we are preparing several articles about 
United States stamps. 

It is quite likely that a number of fortunate 
WEE WISDOM readers are planning to spend 
part or all of their vacation on a boat trip. 
Many of the rest of us will at least paddle 
around in a near-by pond or lake in a rowboat. 

But whether you are a salt-water tar or a 
pond navigator or just an armchair sailor, you 
will have fun cruising in your mind on some of the ships you find pic- 
tured in the pages of your stamp album. Those ships are of all sizes and 
fly the flags of every nation, but there is nothing dull or uninteresting 
about even the smallest of them. 

Just turn to the stamps of French Guiana and look at the canoe full 
of Carib Indians shooting the rapids; or flip the pages of your album 
over till you reach one of the beautiful South Pacific islands of French 
Oceania and study the outrigger canoes the natives there use in going 
from island to island. On the stamps of China you will see the funny old 
Chinese junks. Canada and Bermuda have racing yachts pictured on their 
adhesives. Just open your album and go aboard 
any of these craft in your imagination. Or if 
you like you can make believe that you are 
standing beside Christopher Columbus on the 
deck of his flagship, the Santa Maria, as he 
steers her out into the awesome Atlantic. 

The 25-dére stamp from Sweden (Sverige) 
shows one of the first ships built to use 
any power other than sails or Oars. Sh€ 
had puffy steam engines that, when work- 
ing, churned her slowly through the water | hil 
by means of side-wheel paddles. When the 
engines did not work, and that happened —; jij = 
quite often in those early days, the sailors = POSTES = 
would shake out the sails that you see on 
the masts. Then the old salts would snort 
and say that the “new-fangled contraption” never would be any good. 

For a long time after steam had proved itself better than sails, ship- 
builders insisted on putting masts and rigging on steamships; and like 
the Swedish ship they had a queer-looking smokestack or funnel hidden 
in a forest of masts, ropes, and canvas. 

The first attempts to build steamboats were often the subjects of 
jokes, for few persons believed that steam could ever replace sails which 
had been used for thousands of years. The men who lent Robert Fulton 
money to build the first steamboat made him (Please turn to page 31) 
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PITTER-PATTER 


By Janet Louise Talley 


years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pitter-patter goes the rain, 
Oh, so many hours. 

Although it keeps us in the house, 
It’s good for trees and flowers. 


A LITTLE FAIRY 


By Patricia Dawn Workman 
(9 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


A little fairy stood one night 
Upon my window sill 

When all the house was quiet 
And everything was still. 


She had a star upon her head 
That shone as bright as day, 

And when she saw I was awake 
She smiled and flew away. 


MY PET DOG 


By Robert Horst (10 years) 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


Once I had a little dog; 
He had a curly tail. 

His hair was white and fluffy, 
We called him Ginger Ale. 


Ginger Ale was very cunning; 
He loved to play with me. 
At ball games he did all the run- 
nin 
And never charged a fee. 
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MY PUPPY 


By Anne Fischer (8 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


I have a little puppy 

Whose coat is brown and white; 
He is so very naughty 

Because he likes to bite. 


He loves to bark at children 
And beg us all for food; 
And when we really give him 
some 
He is so very good. 


ESKIMO LAND 


By Doris Turner 
Van Hornesville, N. Y. 


Little Eskimo way up there, 
Dressed in furs of deer and 
bear, 
Mittens warm, when cold winds 
blow, 
Keep you warm in ice and snow. 


Reindeer furs, around you warm, 

Keep your body from the storm. 

Your walrus boots, snug and 
tight— 

Do you take them off at night? 


You're bundled up for weather 
cold, 
Zero weather, I am told. 
I don’t see how you even stir, 
You look so like a ball of fur. 


GEMS OF THE NIGHT 


By Carolyn Chauncey (10 years) 
Redlands, Calif. 


Oh, pretty stars so far away, 

Why don’t you show your faces in 
the day? 

For at night when the moon comes 
up, 

You each look like a buttercup; 

But in the morning you fade away, 

Just when the children come to 


play. 

Is it a secret you have with the 
sun? 

Is it a promise you can’t tell any 
one? 


Oh, pretty stars so far away, 
Won't you tell me some other day? 


THE NORTH WIND 


By Eunice Zettler (10 years) 
Comfrey, Minn. 


The north wind goes whoo! 
And I go whoo too. 

But when night comes 
The wind only hums. 


MY BUNNIES 


By Mary Kathleen Ervin 


(414 years) 
Crawford, Miss. 


You all are so sweet; 
Your wife is so dear— 
And all live together 
In a bunny pen here. 
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SONG OF THE SEASONS 


By John Reid (9 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sittin’-—wishin’— 
Skippin’—swishin’— 
Dippin’—“splishin’ 
That's spring. 


Hikin’—hummin’— 

Climbin’—runnin’— 

Swimmin’—sunnin’— 
Summer's here. 


Trackin’—tumblin’— 

Battin’—stumblin’— 

Tacklin’—fumblin’— 
Autumn’s jolly. 


Glowin’—glidin’— 

Skatin’—slidin’— 

Readin’—writin’-— 
Winter’s drear. 


THE PIONEERS 


By Alice Kendall (12 years) 
Elsmere, Del. 


Children, do you know the story 
Of the early pioneers; 
How they traveled ’cross the coun- 
try 
To build homes for later years? 


Traveled not with ease and pleas- 
ure 
In machines or pullman cars, 
But in wagons drawn by oxen; 
Their only prairie lights were 
stars; 


Their roads the pathless forests, 
Where they blazed a lasting 
trail; 
And the rivers which they forded 
Called for courage or they'd 
fail. 


When at last they reached the 
country 
That is still known as the West, 
There they built their little houses 
As a beacon for the rest. 
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THE SUN 


By Celia Rose Felippi (41/ years) 
Prescott, Ariz. 


Sun, sun—I do like the sun 
That shines upon me! 
Into my heart it goes, 
The sun that beams upon me. 
It wakes me up in the morning. 
The children play out in the sun- 
shine; 
The mothers do listen to their 


happy songs. 
And the morning-glories turn their 


faces to the sun. 


Editor's Note: Once again we remind 
you that because of the large amount 
of mail received each month we cannot 
answer all your letters to the guild or 
return the poems and stories that are 
not used. We wish it were possible for 
us personally to thank each one that 
sends us his work. Every poem and 
story is carefully read and judged. If 
your work is selected for publication, 
you are notified. 

Our guild judges want only your own 
original compositions for these pages. 
They cannot use anything you have 
copied. Every poem or story must be 
accompanied by a note from a parent 
or teacher, stating that it is your own 
work. Neatness and originality of sub- 
ject, as well as the age of the writer 
and the seasonableness of each compo- 
sition are taken into consideration by 
our judges. Seasonal work should reach 
our office at least three months in ad- 
vance of the date for which it is in- 
tended. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


THEY LOST THE GAME 


By George Blair (13 years) 
Homewood, Kans. 


They lost the game, 
Did I hear you say? 

Well, one team had to lose— 
Why not they ? 


They battled cleanly, 
They also fought well; 

And they didn’t lose it 
Till their last man fell. 


RAIN 


By Ardath Anne Norcross 
(9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Patter, patter, clatter, clatter; 
What's the matter, what’s the 
matter ? 
"Tis the rain. 


It’s raining on the orchards. 
It’s raining on the sea. 

It’s raining on the violets, 
And if I’m out—on me. 


But now I’m cuddled down in bed, 
All snuggled safe and sound; 
And all my bedtime prayers are 

said, 
So I won’t come to harm. 


Patter, patter, clatter, clatter; 
What's the matter, what's the 
matter ? 
"Tis the rain. 


BABIES 


By Douglas Nelson (8 years) 
Collbran, Colo. 


Baby chicks say, “Peep, peep, 
peep.” 

Baby mice say, “Squeak, squeak, 
squeak.” 

Baby lambs say, ‘Baa, baa, baa,” 

But my little brother says, “Da, 
da, da.” 


THE MOON 


By Irene Ott (10 years) 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


At night when the moon 

Is glistening in the sky, 

When little stars peep out, 

And very bright is the sky, 

At last bedtime comes. I sigh, 

“Good night, little stars’; but they 
say, 

“We'll watch o’er you till day.” 
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What the Story Told Before 


Jet Stockwell and his family came West to their 
new homestead by wagon train. The family con- 
sisted of Jet, his mother and father, Uncle John, his 
sister Sarah, and Lonny, his baby brother. Jet found 
that the end of the journey was only the beginning 
of a new life that would test them all. His first duty 
was to tend the cattle all day alone, far away from 
the camp, while Father and Uncle John cut trees for 
the new cabin they must build. Watching the cattle 
all day long, Jet realized that the new homestead was 
going to be lonely; that there would be no friends 
close by and no school to go to in the winter. That 
first night at the supper table Jet said as much to his 
mother. “If only we had friends near us, it would 
seem like a home.” 

“Friends?” Mother said. “Why, Jet, we do have 
friends here! Everything in this new country will be 
your friend if you will accept its friendship.” A few 
days later Father Stockwell went on a four-day jour- 
ney to the settlement for supplies and to transact 
some business. While he was gone a sudden heavy 
rainstorm washed away the logs he and Uncle John 
had cut, but the next afternoon Jet found all the logs 
safe and sound not far from camp. “Even a rain- 
storm can be a friend,” the children decided. 

That night they heard their Father's wagon ap- 
proaching. As it came into view, they saw a dark 
object following it. What could it be? 


a, ran over and stood near Jet's side. He put 
an 


arm around her protectingly. 
“Look, Sarah! What is that following Father's 
wagon?” 

Just then Father called, “Gee!” and the oxen 
turned, bringing the wagon within the glow of the 
campfire. 

“A pony!” both children cried at the same time. 

So that had been Father’s business at the settle- 
ment! 

“Is it mine?” Jet asked breathlessly as Father 
jumped from the wagon. 

“Yours, Son,” Father assured him, “bought with the 
money that your Grandfather gave you. I’m glad you 
have it. A boy that herds cows needs a horse to ride.” 
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Jets Friends 


Then Father turned to Mother. “I could not get 
the vegetables you wanted. They had only dried 
beans and corn, and not much of them. Too many 
homesteaders coming west; the food supply is short.” 

“You got the sacks of meal?” Mother asked. Jet 
was fondling the pony but he thought her voice 
sounded anxious. 

“Yes,” Father answered, “I got the meal.” 

Mother smiled in relief. “As long as we have 
plenty of meal and milk, we'll get along.” 

“See the logs, Father.” Jet called attention to them 
proudly. He left off petting the pony’s silky neck 
and pointed to the logs piled back of the camp in 
the shadows. Then he explained how the rainstorm 
had washed the logs down to the shallows. 
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By Bula Hahn 


“It’s a fine animal you have 


Illustrated by Elizabeth Arthur 


“That is fortunate,” Father said, “and you and 
Uncle John must have worked hard to have them 
here on the ground ready. We'll have our house up 
and be living in it before snow flies.” 

Father was tired after his long ride, so they put 
on more logs and banked the fire with ashes and 
went to bed. Father and Mother, and Sarah and 
Lonny, slept inside the covered wagon top. Jet and 
Uncle John were up in the wagon bed under one 
of the big trees. 

Jet could not sleep. He had a pony! He had a 
pony! It was right here, tied just a few feet away! 
Jet thought he heard the pony stamping the ground. 
Maybe it could not sleep either, here in this strange 
place. 


Uncle John’s breathing came low and regular; he 
was sound asleep. Jet sat up. How still everything 
was! Then he was sure that he heard the pony. 
Quietly he slipped out over the edge of the wagon 
bed, his bare feet making no sound as he let himself 
down on the cool damp earth. He went over to the 
pony. Gently he took hold of its halter and pulled 
its head down even with his own shoulders. . 

“I love you,” he whispered in the pony’s ear. It did 
not pull away from him and Jet was glad. Then the 
pony brought its foot up and set it down ker-plunk! 
on the soft ground. It wanted something. Could it be 
water? Was it thirsty ? 

Jet got one of the small feed buckets and picked 
his way over the rough ground to the spring. Bring- 
ing the bucket back filled with cool fresh water, he 
held it up in front of the pony. The pony lowered 
his head and drank, making a pleasant little sound 
in his throat as he swallowed. 

Jet put the bucket down, then examined the rope 
around the pony’s neck to make sure that it was not 
too tight. As he felt of the crude halter, something 
swung against his hand. It felt like a small sack made 
of coarse material. It was small, not even as large 
as the pouch that Grandfather carried for his loose 
change. Something inside of it was round and flat 
with a rough surface. The sack hung by a cord tied 
to the halter. He pulled on the cord and the knot 
slipped, the sack coming loose in his hand. 

What could it be? He could not see in the dark. 
He walked over to the wagon where his uncle slept. 
He would have to wait until morning to examine the 
little sack. Carefully he moved the cover, tucked the 
little sack under the bedding, and slipped in beside 
his uncle. 

The next thing Jet knew it was morning. Mother 
was rattling pans at the fire and Father was bringing 
in the buckets of milk. Jet sat up and looked around, 
he had not even wakened when Uncle John left the 
wagon. Then he saw his uncle standing beside the 
pony, eyeing it appraisingly. Jet jumped into his 
clothes and hurried from the wagon. 

Uncle John smiled good-naturedly. “It’s a fine 
animal you have here,” he said as he ran his hand 
up and down the pony’s firm slender legs. 

“Why, he is brown!” Jet exclaimed. “I couldn’t tell 
what color he was last night. And he has a star on 
his forehead. Look, Sarah!” Jet motioned to his sister 
as she left the wagon top. “Isn’t he a beauty?” 

Sarah came up but stopped at a safe distance from 
the pony. 

“Come on and pet him,” Father urged her as he 
joined the group. “The pony is gentle; it will even 
carry double.” 
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“Are you sure?” Sarah asked as 
she stepped a little nearer. 

“That's what the trader said 
when I bought it.” 

“I wonder who owned the pony 
and why they sold him?’ Jet 
asked. Then he remembered the 
little sack and ran to the wagon to 
get it before Father had time to 
answer his question. Just as he was 
crawling back out over the side of 
the wagon bed, the sack clutched 
tightly in his hand, Mother called 
that breakfast was ready. 

Jet put the sack in his pocket 
and hurried over to the table. 
“When you have eaten, Son,” 
Father said, “you should water the 
pony. He wouldn’t drink much 
last night at the ford where I wat- 
ered the oxen.” 

Jet’s eyes twinkled. “I got 
up in the night and gave 
him a bucket of water.” 
Then he drew the little sack 
from his pocket. ‘See what 
I found tied to his halter.” 
He put the sack on the ta- 
ble where all of them could 
look at it. 

The sack was of home- 
spun cloth, two little pieces 
not more than two inches 
square, sewed together with 
a cord. At the top it was 
gathered by a drawstring. 
Jet pulled it open and took 
out a round flat rock. There 
was nothing else in the sack. 

“Well, is that all!” Sarah 
cried. “I thought you had 
something.” 

Jet turned the stone over 


“An Indian!” Jet repeated, his 
eyes growing big and round. “Did 
the trader say that he wore feath- 
ers?” 

“Yes, he probably wore feathers,” 
Father answered. 

“You'd better eat your hoecakes 
before they get cold,’ Mother said. 
Sarah spread butter on a small 
round cake for him. Jet put the 
little flat rock back into the sack 
and pulled the drawstring. 


NEXT few days were 
busy ones. Each morning Jet 
rode the pony when he took the 
cows to graze. Pride had to be 
taught to stay behind. They had 
to tie him to keep him from fol- 
lowing; but Father insisted that 


the same. Each of us has his part 
to do; this is yours.” He patted the 
dog’s head. “I still love you, old 
fellow, remember that.” 

One day, sitting on his pony 
while the cows were grazing, Jet 
looked into the distance and saw 
smoke curling upward toward the 
sky. Was it made by Indians? In- 
dians! He wished he did not have 
that uneasy feeling each time he 
thought about them or heard of 
them. Mother said that he must 
think of them always as friends. 
That was not easy to do. The 
older boys back in the bluegrass 
country talked quite differently. 
They said Indians were wicked 
and cruel. He hoped Mother was 
right, especially now that they 

lived where they might see 


in his hand. Queer-looking 
lines and marks were dug 
across the center on one 
side. Uncle John held out 
his hand. “Let me see it.” He 
rubbed his fingers over the rough 
side. “The marks have been dug 
into the stone. Indian, I imagine.” 

“An Indian sold the pony to the 
trader just the day before I reached 
the settlement,” Father told them. 
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“An Indian who loved his horse that much, can’t 


be very bad, can he?” 


now the dog should stay with 
Mother and the children at the 
wagon. 

Each evening in front of the fire 
Jet sat for a time by the dog’s side, 
his arms around his pet: “Pride, 
we are in a new home, nothing is 


Indians almost any time. 

“Jet,” Sarah said one eve- 
ning when they were sitting 
on the wagon tongue, “I 
think Indians are not so bad 
as we have heard they are. 
Father said that it was an 
Indian—one with feathers 
—that sold the pony to the 
trader. That Indian must 
have loved the pony a lot. 
The pony shows he has had 
love and kind treatment, 
for he is gentle and nice 
even though he can run as 
fast as anything. An Indian 
who loved his horse that 
much, can’t be very bad, 
can he?” 

Jet straightened up quick- 
ly and looked at Sarah’s 
face as it shone in the glow 
of the fire. “Sure, it must be 
that way. The pony r. 

“The pony,” Sarah te- 
peated. “Why don’t you 
give him a name? If Grandfather 
had given me a pony, I would 
have named him before now.” 

“What would you have named 
him?” 

“There are lots of pretty names. 
I might have called him Tony, or 
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Star, or Tap, or Brownie, or = 

“IT can think of names like that,” 
Jet said in disgust, “but they are 
just common names. I want a 
name that means something. I 
want Grandfather to be proud of 
it when he knows what it is.” 

The next evening when Jet slid 
off his pony’s back, he held his hat 
carefully tucked up under one 
arm. “Jethro Stockwell, what 
have you in your hat?’ Mother 
called from where she stood near 
the split-log table. 

“Guess,” Jet grinned, trying to 
hide the stain on his lips with his 
other hand. 

Mother looked at him and was 
relieved. The hat might have held 
anything from agatelike rocks to 
lizards with striped backs. 

“Black raspberries!” Mother: ex- 
claimed, as Jet proudly displayed 
his find. His hat was lined with 
leaves and the berries were tempt- 
ingly real. 

“Raspberries!” Sarah cried as she 
rounded the wagon on her way 
back from the spring. “Where did 
you get them?” 

“On the hillside yonder.” Jet 
pointed to the distant slope back 
of the grazing land. “Before I had 
the pony, I had to stay close to the 
cows. Now I can circle far out. 
Mother, there is a big patch of 
them!” 

Mother’s eyes looked all misty 
and happy. “Fresh berries. Truly 
God is good to us.” 

Sarah brought a bowl and Jet 
emptied his hat. “Let’s cover them 
and surprise Father and Uncle 
John,” she suggested. She washed 
the berries carefully and put the 
bowl on the table. Then she rolled 
her eyes upward and patted her 
stomach. “Raspberries and cream!” 

When the family had gathered 
around the supper table, Sarah 
could wait no longer. She reached 
over and took the cover off the 
berries. Father opened his eyes 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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“c LORD, if Thou wilt 
look upon me with 
favor and give unto me a son, I 
will bring him unto Thy house 
to serve Thee as long as he 
lives,” promised Hannah of 
old as she knelt at prayer in the 
house of the Lord in Shiloh. 

Each year Hannah came with 
her husband to worship at the 
tabernacle in Shiloh, a journey 
of fifteen miles from their 
home near Ramah. When Han- 
nah saw mothers with their 
children gathered around their 
knees at the place of service, 
her heart was saddened and she 
wept bitterly because she had 
no son. So great was her sor- 
row that she would not eat 
with the others but continued 
on her knees in tearful prayer. 

Then the Lord heard Han- 
nah’s prayer and gave her a 
son. The happy mother named 
him Samuel, which means 
“God has heard.” 

While Samuel was yet a very 
small child Hannah brought 
him to Shiloh to the priest Eli. 
“Do you remember me, the 
woman who knelt here and 
prayed for a child a few years 
ago?” she asked. ‘Here is my 
small son whom I wish to give 
to the Lord’s service even as | 
promised. May he live here 
with you so that he will grow 
up to be a righteous man.” 

Samuel stayed in Shiloh and 
lived with Eli in one of the 
tents beside the tabernacle. He 
was a healthy boy of sunny dis- 
position. As he grew, he helped 
the aged Eli with the duties of 
the Lord’s house. He lit the 
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Illustrations by Herbert Rudeen 


candles and placed the incense. 
He opened the doors for Eli, 
and obeyed him in every way. 

The loving obedience that 
Samuel gave was all the more 
a blessing and comfort to Eli 
because his own two grown 
sons were very wicked. They 
would not do as their righteous 
father wished. Eli’s heart was 
sorely troubled over them, and 
he lavished on Samuel the lov- 
ing affection of a lonely heart. 


NE night when Samuel 

was twelve years old he 

was lying asleep on his bed in 

the tent beside the tabernacle. 

He was awakened by the sound 
of his own name. “Samuel!” 

Thinking that Eli had called, 
the boy jumped up quickly in 
the dark, ready to obey at all 
times. He ran to the old man’s 
bedside. “Here am I. What is 
it that you would have me 
do?” 

Eli looked at the child lov- 
ingly. “My dear boy, I did not 
call you. Go back to your bed 
and sleep.” 

Samuel lay down again, but 
just as he was going to sleep, 
he heard his name called again. 
“Samuel! Samuel!” 

Again he arose obediently 
and hurried to Eli’s side. “Here 
I am. I am sure I heard you call 
this time.” 

But again the priest told 


Samuel that he had not called, 
and again the boy went back 
to his bed in the tent. 

For the third time as Samuel 
lay sleeping he was awakened 
by the sound of his own name, 
“Samuel! Samuel!” And for 
the third time the boy jumped 
from his bed and went in to Eli. 
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Eli knew now that it was the 
Lord calling Samuel. So he 
told the boy, “Go to your bed 
once again, and if you hear 
your name called, answer and 
say, “Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth.” 

Samuel went to his bed and 
waited. 


By Bula Hahn 


“Samuel! Samuel!” The voice 
came as if some one were 
standing near his bed. 

Samuel, remembering what 
Eli had told him, answered, 
“Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth.” 

The Lord said: “Hearken to 
the things that I say. I am go- 
ing to punish Eli’s sons for 
their wickedness. I am going 
to send such a punishment that 
every one will know of it.” 

Samuel listened to the words 
that the Lord spoke. He lay on 
his bed until morning, think- 
and pondering the meaning of 
this message. Then he got up 
and began his work as usual. 
When the daily tasks were fin- 
ished, Eli called the boy to him. 
“Samuel, what is the thing that 
the Lord said to you last 
night?” 

Samuel hesitated. He knew 
that the punishment the Lord 
had promised for Eli’s sons 
would burden the heart of the 
old man. Samuel loved Eli and 
did not wish to hurt him. 

Eli told him, “Do not hide 
anything from me, I pray you.” 

Samuel obeyed those he 
loved at all times, so he told Eli 
all that the Lord had said to 
him. Eli’s heart was heavy and 
sad. With bowed head he said, 
“It is the Lord who knows best; 
let Him do what seems good.” 


TN TIMES past God had 


spoken to Moses and to 
other prophets, but it had been 
a long time since He had 
spoken directly to man. The 
people had waited long for 
Him to choose someone to 
whom He would speak. Now 
news spread that the Lord had 
spoken to the boy Samuel. By 
this token the people knew that 
Samuel had been selected to be 
a prophet of the Lord. Hannah, 
the mother, in her home near 
Ramah, heard the glad news 
and praised God in thankful- 
ness. 

Then the punishment came, 
as God had promised. Enemies 
waged war against the Israel- 
ites. Eli’s two sons were killed 
in battle, the tabernacle was 
destroyed, and the people were 
disarmed and held in bondage. 
As always when the wicked are 
punished, many innocent peo- 
ple suffer also. Eli died of a 
broken heart. 

Samuel then went to live in 
his father’s home near Ramah. 
As he grew to manhood the 
Lord continued to speak to 
him, and just as he had been 
obedient to Eli as a child, he 
was now obedient to God. He 
did what the Lord told him to 


0. 

The Israelites, bowed down 
under the hard tasks imposed 
by their oppressors, sought 
guidance of Samuel. Also 
when quarreling among them- 
selves they came to Samuel for 
aid in settling their disputes. 
Because he was wise and just, 


Samuel grew in favor both 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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Hush, hush, hush! 

And listen, listen, listen! 

As you pass 

Through the grass 

When the dewdrops glisten 
On fennel and clover, 

Leap lightly over 

Trumpet and bell 

Lest you crush some cavern 
Where the fairies dwell. 


One step to the left, 
Or one to the right 
Of your giant’s boots 
May put to flight 
The countless hosts 
Of the fairy band, 
And leave you alone 
In a silent land. 


Hush, hush, hush! 


As you pass 
Through the grass 


Ww, 


And listen, listen, listen! 


When the dewdrops glisten; 


For ( 
Softer than the tap 

Of the beetle’s drum, iy, 
Fainter than the echo wha 
Of a wild bee’s hum, iy 


Lower than the whisper 
Of a caroling cricket 
Hidden in some faraway 
Hazel thicket, 
The sound of fairy music 
comes: 
The call of pipes, the whirr 
of drums, 
Soft in its ecstasy, low but 
clear— 
To be heard alone by the 
inner ear 
Of the child who will hush 
And wait and listen 
As he passes 
Through the grasses 
When the dewdrops glisten. 
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fy HIS MORNING as the Cheerfulness Elf and I started to open your 
letters there seemed to be something especially happy about Mr. Elf 
for he just chuckled and bubbled with joy. 

Of course I wondered what special thing had happened. Was it 
because of the happy letters from our Boosters telling us how they are 
using good words every day to help them be more cheerful? Well, that 
was fine, the Cheerfulness Elf admitted, but that was not all that made 
him so happy. 

“Don’t you know that it is June?” he asked, “‘and June means sum- 
mertime—happy time for boys and girls. Then they have time to play 
and laugh, and have fun ” The elf leaned real close to my ear, and 
I could see that he was going to tell me a secret. 

“Booster boys and girls have a very special chance to be happy,” he 
whispered. When I asked him how, he told me that all boys and 
girls everywhere in the world are happy when they think loving thoughts 
and speak good words; and Booster boys and girls do that all the time. 

The Cheerfulness Elf leaned a bit closer, and I knew he had even 
a better secret to tell me. 

“All boys and girls can be as happy as Boosters are when they listen 
to and follow that something inside that tells them to be good and help- 
ful and loving and kind,” he whispered; “and that is why I'm so very 
happy.” 

“And all boys and girls can be Boosters,” the Cheerfulness Elf and I 
exclaimed together, “if they will write to the Good Words Booster Club 
for a pledge. It will help them—oh, so much!” 

If you wish to become a member of the Good Words Booster Club, 
just write a letter to the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and 
she will be glad to send you an application blank. 

Boosters who would like to have prayers for help with some prob- 
lem of theirs may write the secretary. She will send your name to Silent 
Unity for prayers. (Silent Unity is a group of people at Unity School 
who pray for those who need help.) 


Of course all the Boosters will 
want to help Polly control her 
temper and learn to enjoy work- 
ing. They can do so by saying The 
Prayer of Faith for her. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you for the 
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beautiful membership card. I like it 
very much. The Booster Club is going 
to be fun. I hope I succeed in keeping 
the rules. I have a temper and do not 
like work, but I am sure all the 
Boosters will help me. 

I know The Prayer of Faith, When 


I get leg aches, I say my prayer and 
I forget about the ache, and my leg 
doesn’t hurt any more. 
Wishing all the Boosters good luck. 
—Polly Knieff. 


Jesus Christ said to His disci- 
ples: “Lo, I am with you always.” 
In His Spirit or mind He is with 
us always, just as He was with 
the disciples in spirit. Because this 
is true Carol finds help when she 
prays, believing. 

Dear Secretary: This is my first let- 
ter to you. I have been having troubles, 
but I say The Prayer of Faith and 
everything is better. I am recovering 
from the chicken pox. I asked God to 
make me well quick, and I am going 
back to school Monday. The doctor 
says I had a mild case. I think it is 
because I trusted in Him to make me 
well that I am recovering so soon. My 
sister had the flu. Her temperature was 
real high, so I asked God to make her 
well, and the very next day it went to 
normal. 

I have a new little baby sister called 
Anita, She is not exactly new; she is 
three months old, but she seems pretty 
small to me! We hope she will not 
get chicken pox from me, but I’m sure 
she will not, as I have been praying to 
have her not catch it. 

I am interested in Our Stamp Col- 
lectors. It tells me a great deal about 
foreign stamps. 

I think WEE WispoM is a grand 
magazine, and I have much fun read- 
ing it. I have been taking it about 
three or four years. 

Good wishes to all Booster mem- 
bers. I hope they are having relief in 
saying The Prayer of Faith, as I am. 
—Carol Clemens. 
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Dale and Suzanne have sug- 
gested a fine way for Boosters to 
be of help to others. If you know 
a child who has to stay indoors, 
write him a cheerful letter. You 
will bring him joy, I am sure. 
Thank you for your letter, Dale 
and Suzanne. 

Dear Secretary: Your letter gave us 
great pleasure, and we are now learn- 
ing that beautiful Prayer of Faith. We 
know our pledge by heart. If there are 
any little children that have to stay 
indoors, perhaps we could write them 
a cheerful letter sometimes. Dale and 
I have many blessings we could share. 
—Dale and Suzanne Pirie. 


Such letters as the ones from 
Irene and Susan make us very 
happy. These girls are learning 
to be true Boosters, helping to 
make the world a happy place 
to live in. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have received the 
Booster pin and I think it is very 
pretty. I am getting along nicely, and 


feel like saying a rude word, but I 
remember I am a Booster.—IJrene Tor- 
raville. 


Margaret’s enthusiastic letter 
gave us an idea. If you and your 
schoolmates have no club, perhaps 
you would like to start a Good 
Words Booster Club now. It will 
help you enjoy the vacation 
months, and you will be ready for 
new members when school opens 
in the fall. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to keep 
the rules of the club. I am almost 
always busy with schoolwork, but I 
review the rules of the club as often 
as I can. I enjoy reading the letters 
that are written by other Boosters. 
Whenever WEE WISDOM comes, the 
first page I turn to is the Good Words 
Booster page. 

The girls at my school have a club 
in which we have great fun. Today 
the club girls asked the teacher if we 
could have a little flower garden. No 
sooner had we finished asking than she 
said we could. 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 
“I’m thankful for the month of June, 


For sunny skies and gardens fair; 
And so I'll scatter cheerful words 
Like flower petals everywhere.” 


I am trying my best to keep the rules 
of the Booster Club. I am getting 
along very well in my schoolwork too. 
Every month I read the Booster page 
before I read anything else. I like 
especially well the Cheerfulness Elf. 
—Susan Jane Helgesen Boggan. 


Dear Secretary: 1 received my beau- 
tiful membership card. I am trying my 
best to keep the pledge. Sometimes I 
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I hope that some of the girls in our 
club at school will become members of 
the Booster club. Tell all the jolly 
Boosters hello!—Margaret Bailey. 


That’s all for this time, Boost- 
ers. Have a happy month. 


Secretary. 


Those Who Want Pen Pals 


Geneva Lovick (14 years), and 
Joyce Kievill (9), of Wardner, B. C., 
Canada; Rose Ann Collier, 1537 Og- 
den St. N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
Mildred Moore (11), Rte. 1, Renton, 
Wash.; Alice Jane Steele (11), 139 
City View Ave., W. Springfield, 
Mass.; Shirley Hahn (12),.938 Len- 
nox Ave., Utica, N. Y.; Bernice 
Schuler (14), Welcome, Minn.; Willa 
Mack (10), 2599 W, 35th Ave., Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada; Lois Clara Hey 
(13), Pauline E. Wayand (13), and 
Helen Eudora Wilson (14), all of 
Rte. 6, Penn Yan, N. Y.; Martha 
Rigby (11), 499 J St. Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; Mary Margaret Berry, Box 485, 
Indio, Calif.; Kathryn Jean Holland 
(10), 28 Frank St., Providence, R. I.; 
Doris Gonzales (13), Croydon, Pa.; 
Erma Jean Lawrence (7), Corfu, N. 
Y.; Hope Anness (10), 58 Burgess 
Ave., E. Providence, R. I.; Bonnie 
Meunier (13), Swea City, Iowa; Va- 
leria Ann Jackson (11), Box 22J, Van, 
Tex.; Joan E. Patterson, St. George, 
N. B., Canada; Jane Cheadle (10), 
Shelby, Mont.; Edna Mae Brown 
(13), 1352 Main St., Pittston, Pa.; 
Sibyl Swann (13), Rte. 2, Trinity, 
N. C.; Yetta Gene Raney (13), Gen. 
Del., Guerneville, Calif.; Dorothy 
Traynor, 14 Tremont St., St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.; Phyllis Williams (11), 
Faith, S. Dak.; Marianna Larson (10), 
Rte. 1, Conway, Kans.; Marion Welte 
(11), 3240 W. 21 Ave., Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada; Marie Grimwood (11), 
Saffordville, Kans.; Keith V. Son 
(10), 128 S. 10th St., Fredonia, 
Kans.; Jane Isaacs, 123 E. Center, 
Covina, Calif.; Irma Weller (12), 
108 Hamilton Ave., Brakpan, Trans- 
vaal, S. Africa; Charles Rozaire 
(10), 3661 Fairs Dr., Palms, Calif. 
(stamp collector); Dorothy Milligan 
(11), 7 N. Wakefield Rd., Norris- 
town, Pa.; Mary Ruth Conger (10), 
Axtell, Kans.; Constance Ells (10), 
6814, Main St., Bar Harbor, Maine; 
Corinne Kerner (9), 2527 Chase St., 
Baltimore, Md.; Doreen Hyslop (10), 
El Minza Selborne Rd., Worcester, 
England; Marjorie Colgan (12), 331 
E. Puente St., Covina, Calif.; Kathe- 
ryne Hunter (11), Box 505, Albany, 
Tex.; Gay Chesterman (9), Rte. 1, 
Box 117, Rainier, Oreg.; Melanie 
Kuzdzal (13), 35 Chicopee St., Chic- 
opee, Mass.; Betty Newkirk (9), 2101 
W. 3d St., Waterloo, Iowa; Geraldine 
and Archie Goodman, Jr., Rte. 1, Box 
74, Bell City, La. 
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Down the Far Meadow 


NCE there was a little girl named Genevieve 
Ann Smith. She lived on Driftwood Farm and 
she had a tiny lamb that belonged only to her. 

It was a wee baby lamb and Genevieve Ann’s 
father had to feed it with a bottle of warm milk. 
The bottle was a baby’s bottle that Genevieve Ann 
had used before she had learned to drink from a cup. 

Genevieve Ann would stand at the low fence that 
made a small pen for the lamb and say to it, “You 
are my very own lambkin and your name is Snow 
White.” 

The lamb would push his wet pink nose through 
the fence and nudge her hand and cry in his little 
voice, “Baa, baa, baa,” just as if he agreed with her. 

On the very first day of June Genevieve Ann came 
out to play as usual. First she looked at the young 
robins that lived in a nest near the porch. Then she 
listened to the sea gulls screeching on the rocky shore 
of the ocean that was at one end of Driftwood Farm. 
She walked beside the long, long rows of green po- 
tato plants that were beginning to blossom. The sun 
was warm, the sky blue, and the breeze cool and 
sweet, but she was lonesome and wished for a play- 
mate. 

All of a sudden she said to herself, ‘I shall take 
Snow White walking with me!” 

She remembered Father had told her that Snow 
White was too tiny to be outside the pen, but she 
made up her mind to forget what Father had said. 
So she leaned over the low fence and pulled and 
tugged until the lamb was safely over and dancing 
around her on the grass. 

“Come, Snow White!” she coaxed. “We'll go up 
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Dorothy Wagstaff 
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“YOU ARE 
MY VERV OWN LAMBKIN” 


the hill and play hide and seek under the pine trees.” 

Snow White bleated, ‘Baa, baa, baa,” just as if he 
were glad to go up the hill to play under the pine 
trees. For a long time the two played, running over 
the slippery dry pine needles. Then all of a sudden 
Genevieve Ann heard some one ring a bell, “Ding, 
dingdong! Ding, dingdong!” 

“Oh! It’s the scissors-grinder man. I must go watch 
him sharpen scissors and knives. You stay here, 
Snow White, till I come back!” 

Snow White cuddled down in the grass obediently, 
and Genevieve Ann flew off down the hill to the 
road that went past Driftwood Farm. After quite a 
long while she came back—but there was no little 
lamb waiting for her! 

“Snow White! Snow White!’ she called, up and 
down the hill. There was no answering “Baa, baa, 
baa.” 

“I wonder where my lambkin is?” cried Genevieve 
Ann. “Maybe he went to find something to eat.” She 
remembered that her mother had a bed of mint down 
at the creek. She ran as fast as her short legs could 
carry her over the meadows and through the long 
grass to the creek. 

But no little lamb was eating mint leaves. 

Then she remembered where Mother picked water 
cress for salads. 

“Maybe Snow White is eating water cress,” she 
said as she pushed her way through high weeds and 
stepped carefully over soft spongy ground to the old 
oak tree by the edge of the creek, where the water 
cress grew. 

But no little lamb was eating water cress. 
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By Ruth Langland Holberg 


Genevieve Ann began to feel like crying a little. 
Again and again she called, “Snow White! Snow 
White!” 

Only a black crow squawked back from a treetop, 
“Caw, caw, caw!” 

She began to run, but she stumbled, and her pink 
dress had a green grass stain when she got up. Her 
shoes were wet from the damp ground, and there 
were hot tears running down her sunburned cheeks. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” she sobbed. “What will 
Father say to me—and, oh, where is my lambkin?” 


A LAST she reached the porch of her home and 
sat down to wipe away the tears that splashed 
on her freckled nose. She heard the telephone ring 
inside the house. She also heard her mother answer 
it and say, “What's that? You say you can hear a 
baby crying down in our far meadow, Mrs. O'Toole?” 

Genevieve Ann listened hard. 

Her mother went on. “But who would leave a 
baby in our far meadow? I'll go right away and see 
about it.” She hung up the receiver and, coming to 
the door, saw Genevieve Ann sitting on the steps. 

“Come with me, I may need you!” 

Genevieve Ann’s mother could run very fast and 
so could Genevieve Ann. Very soon they were in the 
far meadow, and sure enough, as they came closer, 
they could hear a tiny voice crying. Genevieve Ann 
was all out of breath, but she kept on bravely run- 
ning after her mother. 

When the crying was quite close, Mrs. Smith 
stopped. She listened for a second, then she turned 
around quickly and asked: “Genevieve Ann! Did you 


disobey Daddy and let that lamb out of its pen?” 

Genevieve Ann looked up guiltily at Mother. 
Mother did not know whether to laugh or cry or 
scold. 

So Genevieve Ann said in a small voice, “Yes, 
Mother, I did, and I left Snow White alone when 
the scissors-grinder man came. When I got back there 
was no Snow White anywhere——’’ 

She buried her face in her mother’s apron and 
cried harder than the little lost lamb. 

“Now, now, crying won't help matters,” Mother 
said as she brushed the tears away with one corner 
of her apron and took Genevieve Ann’s hand. They 
walked on a little farther, and there they found Snow 
White all worn out with being lost, lying in a warm 
hollow filled with sweet grass. 

Genevieve Ann’s mother picked him up and said, 
“You run over to the lane and tell Mrs. O’Toole that 
it was a lamb and not a baby that she heard crying. 
Be sure to thank her for telephoning me about it.” 

Genevieve Ann patted Snow White on the nose 
and said, “Yes, Mother,” and skipped across the 
meadow to the lane and Mrs. O’Toole’s house. 

That evening after supper when Mr. Smith had 
heard all about it, he said, “Genevieve Ann must 
have forgotten what I told 
her about keeping Snow 
White in the pen until he 
grows older and wears a bell 
on his collar.” 

“Tll remember after this, 

Daddy,” promised Genevieve 
Ann. “I don’t want ever to 
lose Snow White again!” 


“| WONDER WHERE MY LAMBAIN IS?” 


“OH, DEAR! 
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OH, DEAR!" “| WONT EVER LOSE SNOW WHITE AGAIN!” 
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i eae at her go!” shouted Kegs. 
“There’s a contest winner for sure,” agreed 
Red. 

The Spartan Company, Ltd., was gathered on the 
bank of the pond in Doc Peters’s pasture. Racing 
toward them across the water was a small, white 
patch of sail above a slim, rounded hull. 

“Isn't she beautiful!” exclaimed Cousin Bob. 

“Looks just like a picture of a real sloop,” David 
agreed. 

“She should be beautiful with all the work we've 
put in on her,” said Kegs. 

“I think we have the ballast just right now,” David 
pointed out. “See how she leans over—but not far 
enough to spill the wind?” 

The tiny craft bobbed and dipped in the waves 
but came steadily toward them. Finally it grated to 
a halt on the gravel bank at their feet. 

“How’s that for aiming it?” asked Chink exult- 
antly. 

“Perfect, skipper,” David laughed admiringly as 
he lifted the sloop from the water; “especially since 
she was tacking across the wind.” 

“Chink certainly knows how to handle her, all 
right,” agreed Coralee; “but how about the rules 
of this contest? Is there anything in them that might 
trip us up?” 

“Not a thing that I can see,” Chink told her. “The 
race is for sloops not over eighteen inches long, over 
a course laid out in City Park Lake. The prize is a 
fifty-mile motorboat ride down the river. Boy! Would 
I like that!” 

“Who wouldn’t?” Kegs demanded. 

“Are there any boundary lines that the sloop has 
to stay inside of?” asked Andy. 

“No,” replied Chink, “but your ship has to cross 
the line between two buoys twenty feet apart.” 
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Illustrations by Florence McCurdy 


“Twenty feet doesn’t allow much room to get off 
the course, does it?” remarked David. 

“No, and I think that is where most of the boats 
will lose,” Andy added. 

“Well, gang, let’s go home,” said Chink as he 
wiped the tiny hull with a cloth. “The wind will 
soon die down anyway.” 

On the way back to the Roost, the Spartans chat- 
tered excitedly over the big contest. 

“I wish I were going with you, Chink,” said Red. 
“T'd like to see Spartan I win the contest, and besides 
it should be an exciting race with so many boats on 
the water.” 

“I wish all of you were going,” said Chink. “We'd 
have a grand time.” 

“We'd go if it weren’t so far and if the bus fare 
didn’t cost so much,”’ said David, “but we'll be listen- 
ing to the contest over the radio. That will be the 
next best thing to being there ourselves.” 

Chink placed the sloop on its stand when they 
entered the Roost. 

“I know something we forgot,” exclaimed Cousin 
Bob. “It hasn’t a club pennant.” 

“Let me make one,” suggested Coralee. “I'll fix a 
little triangular one and embroider a big S on it.” 

“That's just the thing!” said Red. 


“ ELL, now that that’s settled, I suggest we 
do a little hoeing in the garden this after- 
noon,” said Cousin Bob. ‘“‘There isn’t a lot to do if 
we get at it right away, but if we wait, it'll get that 
much worse.” 
“Right you are,” Chink replied. He took his hoe 
from the rack and started toward the door. As he 
turned, the end of his hoe handle struck the sloop. 
“Look out!” Kegs shouted, but it was too late. 
The beautiful boat lay on the floor, its mast splin- 
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tered and the rigging in tangles. A complete wreck. 

“I’ve ruined it!’ exclaimed Chink almost in tears. 

Andy stooped swiftly and gathered up the wreck- 
age. “Maybe we can make a new mast and fit it up 
again,” he said. 

Red examined the rigging. “I don’t know,” he 
replied. “Some of the fittings are badly twisted.” 

“Come on, let’s get to work,” said David abruptly. 
“There’s no use crying over the smashup. We'll just 
get busy and fix it up as quickly as we can.” 

“But Chink spent days shaping that mast!” sighed 
Kegs. “It was so smooth and straight. He'll never 
be able to make another one like it in just one after- 
noon.” 

“And I won't have time to learn how to handle the 
new rigging,” Chink mourned. “Every change makes 
a boat act a little differently. Maybe we had better 
just forget the whole thing.” 

“Let’s try anyway,” Coralee urged him, 
“and maybe it will be close enough. Anyway 
we should not give up so easily.” 

“I guess you're right at that,” Chink re- 
plied. ““Where’s that piece of spruce we cut 
the mast off of? I'll start whittling another 
one. 

“That’s the spirit!” applauded Kegs. 
“Here’s the wood.” 

Chink took out his knife and split a piece 
off the board, while David and Andy started 
to untangle the rigging. 

“Take the blocks and collars off first,” di- 
rected Red, “and I'll see if I can’t straighten 
the ones that are bent.” 

“I think the automatic rudder is undam- 
aged,” announced David. 

“Give me- that sail,” Coralee told Andy. 
“Two of the buttonholes or whatever you 
call them are torn out. I can be fixing them. 
Then I'll make the pennant.” 

“Those are grommets,” laughed David, 
“but you still can fix them.” 

Once divested of the tangled gear, the hull 
was placed back on its stand. Chink looked 
at it sadly. 

“It took us almost a week to put 
all this rigging on before,” he said, 
“and we did such a good job of 
it.” 


“How about the rules of 
this contest?” 


“We'll just work that much faster,” David en- 
couraged. 

By late that afternoon Chink had whittled out the 
new mast. It was not nearly so smooth and rounded 
as the first one had been, but it was the right height 
and tapered off almost as neatly. 

“Hand me that piece of sandpaper, please, Red,” 
asked Chink. “I'll trim down some of the roughest 
places.” 

“We can’t be bothered too much about beauty right 
now,” Red declared. ‘‘The principal thing is to get 
a stick up there that will hold the sails.” 

As Chink busied himself with the sandpaper, 
David and Andy finished straightening the rigging. 

“If we can just remember where each of these 
strings went,” said David, ‘‘we shan’t have to make 
anything new for the rigging.” 


—— 


“Yes, but we've done it once and we know 
how now,” Red reminded him. “Besides 
there’s a lot of this rigging that we can sal- |, 
vage without having to make it all over.” 


“But the contest is tomorrow,” grieved 
Chink. 
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“How's the mast coming, 
Chink?” asked Red. “I believe 
these collars will work now.” 

Chink passed him the slender 
stick. “Here, try them,” he said. 
Red took a tiny circlet of brass, 
slipped it over the small end of 
the mast, and slid it down. 

“It'll have to be trimmed just a 
bit more,” he said. “The collar 
only comes within three-quarters 
of an inch of the right place. 
Here, let me have your sand- 
paper.” After a minute he tried 
the collar again. “There,” he said, 
“that’s as perfect a fit as it was 
the first time.” He quickly at- 
tached the boom. 

“We're going to make it yet,” 
said David. “Repairing the sloop 
wasn’t so bad as I thought at 
first.” 

“It certainly looked ruined,” 
agreed Coralee. 

Andy and David started re- 
stringing the rigging. 

“We're almost done,” said Kegs. 
“Boy, this is what I call construct- 
ing a racing sloop in a hurry!” 

“I just hope we've done every- 
thing right so it will sail as fast 
as ever,” said Coralee. 

With the last knot tied, Andy 
tested the rigging. The boom 
slipped up and down the mast 
without a hitch, and the swinging 
boom operated the automatic rud- 
der perfectly. 

“It’s pretty crude, but it’s fin- 
ished,” he said, handing the sloop 
to Chink. 

“And here are the sails and the 
pennant,” said Coralee. “I sewed 
up those buttons—I mean grom- 
mets—as good as new.” 

“That’s a dandy pennant,” 
Chink declared. 

“A number one,”’ Red seconded. 

Chink quickly put the sails and 
the pennant in place. “Come on, 
gang,” he said. “If we hurry, I 
believe there is still enough wind 
to try her out. I’m anxious to see 
how she sails now.” 
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An evening breeze was spring- 
ing up when the Spartans reached 
the pond. Chink carefully adjusted 
the rudder and placed Spartan I in 
the water. With sails bellied out 
in the breeze and pennant flying, 
the tiny sloop picked up speed and 
fairly darted across the water. 

The gang skirted the pond, 
watching the tiny patch of white 


Sing a song of summertime, 
Heigh-ho, highty-tighty! 
Little birdie on a branch 


In your feathered nighty! 


sail as it skimmed across the 
choppy water. 

“It looks to me as if she sails 
better than ever,” declared Red. 

“I believe she does at that,” 
Chink agreed. 

The sleek hull sped straight 
into Chink’s hands as he waited 
at the foot of the gravel bank. 

“Well,” said Andy, “Spartan I 
may not be so pretty as she was 
before the accident, but she puts 
water behind her in a hurry.” 

“After all,’ said Chink, ‘‘that’s 
the main idea of this race, and if 
she comes in first, she'll look 
mighty pretty to me.” 
““Handsome is as handsome 
does,’ grinned Coralee. 

(To be ended next month) 


Somebody Has to 
Be It 


(Continued from page 9) 


thing’s like that. Like a garden. 
Whatever you plant grows. What- 
ever you want, you plant—see? 
You know—if you want fellows 
to shoot square with you, you 
shoot square with them, that’s all. 


- My dad says, “Whatever you give 


out comes back to you.’ So what 
you get is up to you.” 

“Say!” Into the back of Bud’s 
mind crept a memory of an old 
verse. “Do unto others.” Why, 
this must be what that verse 
meant! Funny he had never got it 
that way before; he had never 
realized that it meant things like 
fun and friends and—well, square 
shooting! “Say!” he repeated. “It’s 
like a game too. And it’s sure an 
old one—like holey-boley!” 

“If you don’t believe it’s fun, all 
you have to do is try it and see.” 

For an instant Bud thought that 
one over. Then a thought struck 
him. “But I wasn’t grinning at you 
when you started being friendly! 
I didn’t ‘plant’ any friendship.” 

“Sure you did,” disputed Jimmy 
Thursday. “Didn’t you ask me to 
come in?” 

“I know. But you started it.” 

“Oh, well,” returned Jimmy, his 
golden grin returning, ‘somebody 
always has to be ‘it’ first!” 


Hummingbirds 
By Rose Brown 


How can you attract humming- 
birds to your yard or garden? 

These dainty birds are very 
fond of lilac and trumpet flowers, 
but not every one has these flow- 
ers. Try hanging up a tiny, thin 
bottle filled with honey or sweet- 
ened water, and from this bottle 
hang red and yellow strips of 
cloth. 
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Rattia Belts 


By Joanne Dee 


y OU can make three different kinds of belts from raffia. It is so simple 
to make them that you will probably want all three after you have 
read these instructions. First buy your raffia, either natural or in colors, 
at the ten-cent store or ask any Camp Fire or Girl Scout leader where to 
get it. Also buy about eighteen wooden button molds to make the belt 
pictured at the top of the illustration. 

To make the button belt take two pieces of raffia of contrasting 
colors. Thread it on a large blunt needle and lace it in and out of the but- 
tons as shown in the picture. When the belt is the right length for your 
waist, knot the raffiia directly behind the button at each end. Tie the 
free ends around your waist. 

A braided raffia belt (not pictured) is easy to make too. With a 


large crochet hook make three lengths of loose chain stitch, each one of a 
different color of raffia and about 24 inches long. By tying the ends of 
the pieces of raffia together and snipping off the loose ends, you can make 
the belt as long as you like. Braid your three lengths of chain stitch to- 
gether and tie them at each end, leaving the ends hanging loose. 

The belt pictured at the bottom of the illustration is plain crochet 
work. Any one who crochets will understand the directions. If you do not 
know how to crochet, ask Mother or Grandmother to show you. 

First make a loose chain stitch of raffia, about ten inches longer 
than your waist measurement. Then simply crochet down one side of the 
chain stitch and up the other side. Keep your stitches very loose or the 
raffia will not look nice. Try to keep all the knots where the ends of raffia 
are tied together on one side, which will be the wrong side. Crochet two 
rows on each side of the chain stitch, and an extra row around one end 
of the belt to make it a little larger. Make a chain-stitch bow with a rafha 
tassel at each end, and tack it to the larger end of the belt. When you 
wear the belt, pin it on with a large safety pin on the wrong side. 
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Illustrated by 
Genevieve F. Samsell 


By and by it was time 
to start for home 


IDGIE and Widgie’s mother had brought 

them a long, long way to make their 

cousins in the country a surprise visit. But when 

Aunt Em opened the door the first thing she 

said was “Oh, dearie me! Jack and Sue and Bess 

have gone to a picnic. They won’t be home be- 
fore dinnertime.” 

Now wasn’t that enough to chase any one’s 
smile away?—that is, if he didn’t know the 
happiness secret Mother had told Widgie and 
Midgie ever so many times. 

At Aunt Em’s words Widgie and Midgie 
turned slowly and walked out to the old wooden 
swing. 

“Why, Midgie,” said Widgie, “the corners of 
your mouth are running downhill. You had bet- 
ter turn them up quick as quick or I’ll cry!” 

Of course Midgie had to laugh at Widgie’s 
solemn face. Then Widgie said suddenly, 
“Don’t you remember Mother’s happiness 
secret?” 

“I always remember it,” Midgie smiled. “It’s 
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this: ‘If you are feeling sad, just find some one 
else who is sad and make him glad.’ ” 

“Well, then,” said Widgie, “let’s see if we 
can find some one who is feeling sad.” 

“Let’s!” agreed Midgie. 

In a wink they both ran into Aunt Em’s house 
to ask Mother if they might go for a walk. And 
in another wink they were skipping off hand 
in hand down Friendly Neighbor’s Street. 

Pretty soon they reached Grandma West’s 
little cottage. There was the dear old lady sit- 
ting on her front porch with her basket of patch- 
work on a table beside her. And would you 
believe it? Her mouth was way, way down at 
the corners as if she were feeling quite sad 
indeed! 

“How do you do,” said Midgie and Widgie 
politely. 

“Well, well,” said Grandma West. “I was just 
wishing I had some bright eyes to thread my 
needles, and here are four of the brightest eyes 
I’ve ever seen!” The corners of her mouth went 
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up in a merry laugh. “I did so 
want to finish a few more blocks 
before dusk.” 

“We'll thread the needles for 
you,” offered Midgie. 

What fun that was! They 
threaded ever so many needles, 
some with long white threads and 
some with long dark threads. 
Then they stuck them in the big 
red tomato pincushion. 

While Midgie and Widgie were 
busy threading needles Grandma 
West brought out some seed cook- 
ies and two tall glasses of milk. 
They ate the cookies and drank 
the milk. Then they played with 
Tabby Cat and threaded some 
more needles for the next day. By 
and by it was time to start home. 

“I was lonesome sitting here all 
alone,” said Grandma West, pat- 
ting their curly heads. “Then you 
came along and cheered me.” 

“We had a happy afternoon too,” 
said Midgie. 

As they went out of Grandma 
West's little white gate Widgie 
said, “I guess you can always find 
some one who needs to be made 
happy if you look.” 

Midgie answered back, “And 
when you make some one else 
happy, it makes you happy too.” 


Jet’s Friends 


(Continued from page 15) 


wide. Uncle John held up both 
hands in astonishment. Sarah has- 
tened to explain that it was Jet 
who had found them. 

“Well,” Uncle John said, “I 
thought I had the biggest find of 
the day. But I'll have to share 
honors with Jet. I may even give 
him first place, since we are going 
to eat his berries tonight.” 

“What did you find, Uncle 
John?” both children cried ex- 
citedly. 

“I was going to make you guess, 
but Jet has given you one surprise, 
so I'll tell you. Today while look- 
ing for good log material, I found 
four hickory nut and three pecan 
trees. The best part is, they are all 
loaded with nuts. They’re green 
now of course, but they will ripen 
by fall.” 

“Oh, won't it be fun gathering 
nuts!” Sarah cried. 

“Won't it be fun eating nuts in 
front of that fireplace we're going 
to have?” Jet asked more seriously. 

Father looked at Jet. “I have 
located the very rock that will 
make a first rate hearthstone. But 
that is not so important. You two 


A PRAYER 
By Rose B. Foster 


We've planted little flower seeds 
In careful row on row. 
Dear God, we're thankful for the sun 


And rain that make them grow. 


\. Bless each seed and root and stem, 
ae And cause the rain to fall; 


<3 ae” And when the flowers come, may we 


See Thy love in them all. 


have found the important things 
—something to eat.” 

Later, when Jet went to tell his 
pony good night, Sarah followed 
him. “Jet, Father and Uncle John 
did not tell all that they found,” 
she whispered. 

“What do you mean?” 

“When I took the cream to the 
spring after supper, they were 
staking the cows out for the night. 
I heard them talking. They found 
she hesitated. 

“What did they find?” Jet asked. 

“They found a man’s tracks 
around their logs.” 

“Well?” Jet waited. 

“The man did not wear shoes, he 
wore moccasins.” 

“Why—Indians wear 
sins!”’ Jet stammered. 

“That's what Father said!” 

(To be continued ) 


mocca- 


Way to Honor 


(Continued from page 17) 


with God and man. By God-given 
right he became judge over the 
twelve tribes of Israel. 

From time to time Samuel 
would leave his home near Ramah 
and go out among the people, 
teaching and begging them to 
turn back to the true and living 
God: “Put out of your hearts these 
false gods of your oppressors, 
bend not your knee to idols. Be- 
lieve in the Lord God of Israel, 
the God of your fathers. Serve 
Him and Him alone; then the 
Lord will set you free of them 
that hold you in bondage.” 

After journeying among the 
people, he always returned to his 
home near Ramah. There he 
waited upon the Lord, believing 
that God would tell him what to 
do. The Lord did speak to Samuel 
many times, and under His leader- 
ship the Israelite people were free 
for a time. 
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An Axrplane W eathervane 
By Laurence Fuller 


OST boys like to whittle out parts for model airplanes and it is 
ore fun than ever when the model plane turns out to be something 


useful. 

With an airplane weathervane, such as the one shown in the draw- 
ing, mounted on a tall gatepost or on the boathouse, you need not go 
outdoors to determine which way the wind is blowing, or to learn if it is 
strong enough so that you can fly your kite or sail your boat. 

To make the body of the plane you will need a board 1 inch thick, 
6 inches wide, and 2 feet long. With a coping saw and your jackknife, 


\ 


cut the board to the shape of an airplane fuselage like A, figure 1. Make 
a slot 4 inches long at the back end (B, figure 1) into which the rudder 
(C, figure 1) is fitted. The rudder is made of a thin box board 5 inches 
wide and 8 inches long, whittled to the proper shape. Slip it into the slot 
in the body and nail it in place. 

The wings are formed of a single 3-inch board, 6 inches wide and 
18 inches long. With your pocketknife, round the front corners of the 
wings slightly (A, figure 2). The rear corners are cut away even more 
than the front ones, as on a real plane. Put the wings three inches back 
from the front of the fuselage and nail them securely in place. 

The propeller is made of soft wood 1 inch thick, 2 inches wide, and 
1 foot long. With a sharp jackknife whittle it to the shape shown in the 
sketches of figure 3. The outer ends of the blades should be less than 14 
inch thick. Drill a hole in the center of the propeller slightly larger than an 
eightpenny nail. Fasten the propeller to the front end of the plane, plac- 
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ing a small thrust washer between 
the propeller and the body of the 
plane so the two pieces of wood 
will not rub together. Drive the 
nail in as far as possible while still 
allowing the propeller to turn 
freely. 

Balance the completed plane 
upon the edge of a narrow board. 
At the point where it balances, 
which is the center of gravity, 
drill a mounting hole three inches 
deep. Use a sixteenpenny nail for 
mounting. File off the nailhead to 
make a pivot rod, and drive it into 
the mounting stick (D, figure 1), 
allowing a little less than three 
inches of the nail to protrude. 
Place a thrust washer between the 
mounting stick and the fuselage. 

Sandpaper the plane carefully 
all over and paint with aluminum 
paint or bright-colored enamel. 
The insignia or the numbers of 
your cub or scout troop may be 
painted on the wings and body of 
the plane if you are handy with 
the brush. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of June 5 
I find | am always happiest 
When | have truly done my best. 
For the week of June 12 


When things seem bent on going 
wrong, 


| change them with a happy song. 
For the week of June 19 
| speak words that are soft and 
kind; 
They drive out angry thoughts, | 
find. 
For the week of June 26 
| thank Thee, Father, for today, 


For health and strength to work 
and play. 
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Birds and Flowers 


A GAME 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


HE PLAYERS 
divide into two 
sides and sit fac- 
ing each other. 
Some one is 
chosen to give 
each player the 
name of a bird 
or flower. Each 
player of one 
group is given 
the name of a 
bird, and each 
player in the 
other group is given 
the name of a flower. 
The game begins by having a 
child on one side stand and say, 
“I am a morning-glory (or what- 
ever flower name was given him). 
Do I look like one?” 
The child opposite him stands 
up and says, ‘No, you do not. 


You look exactly like 
a blue jay (or what- 
ever bird’s 
name he was 
given).” The 
two players con- 
tinue to talk for 
four or five 
minutes, each 
trying to make 
the other one 
laugh or smile. 
The players that 
are not talking 
may laugh as much 
as they please, but if 
the two who are talking laugh or 
smile, they must turn about and 
face in the opposite direction. The 
game goes on until all the children 
have had a chance to talk. The 
side having the most players left 
facing the other side is the winner. 


Our Stamp 


Collectors 
(Continued from page 9) 


promise that he would not tell a 
soul their names. 

Often when a brisk breeze was 
blowing, regular sailing vessels 
could pass the early steamboats. 
Then the sailors on the faster ship 
would lean on their rail and jeer 
at the crew on the poor, puffing 
steamer. 

How those old-time sailors 
would stare if they could see the 
mammoth Normandie, queen of 
the Atlantic, as she voyages be- 
tween France and the United 
States! It is no wonder France was 
so proud of this mighty liner and 
in honor of the Normandie’s first 
voyage printed the stamp shown 
here. This ship makes a fine vessel 
in which to conclude our sea- 
going tour this month, but it is a 
tour that you can continue for 
yourself all summer long in the 
pages of your stamp album. 


Puzzy and Wuzzy 


By Ralph Lane 
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Yimmy 

oes 

Five days at the lakel 
Cooking over a campfire, 
rowing on the lake, sleeping 
in a tent—what an adven- 
ture for any boy! But Jimmy 
got more out of it than just 
a good time. He found a new 
friend! Jimmy liked Plucky 
at first sight, and he liked 


him still more as he came to 
know him better. Here was a 


= boy that could be depended 


on, a boy that could really 
do things. 


The friendship between the 
two boys continued long af- 
ter the camping trip, and 
the good ideas that Plucky 
passed on to Jimmy and 
later helped him to carry out 
will be of interest to both 
boys and girls. This 18,000- 
word book, called How 


; Jimmy Came Through, has 


an attractive cover and many 
pictures in silhouette. Price, 


50 cents 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Vans Salad 


By Lois Van Alstine 


NE day when Van and Peggy and Rick sat down to lunch they 

found on each plate a little pile of fresh shredded carrots, as well 

as a little mound of shredded coconut. Since they like both of these foods 

very much they could hardly decide which to eat first. Van settled the 

matter by eating the carrots and coconut together, and so he made a 
discovery. 

“Why, these are good together,” he exclaimed. “Try it! Try it!” So 
Peggy and Rick did, and everybody agreed with him—the combination 
was delicious. 

“Why not make a salad this way?” suggested Van. “Put shredded 
coconut and carrots together—the children would like it.” 

That is exactly what Van's family has been doing ever since. Not 
only do the children like it, but the grownups do too. 


Van’s Salad 


3 cupfuls crisp, cool shredded carrots 
1 cupful fresh, shredded coconut 

\% cupful salad dressing 

14, cupful heavy cream 

lg teaspoonful salt 


Combine the carrots and coconut. Mix the salad dressing and cream, 
and add the salt. Pour mixture over the carrots and coconut and stir 
lightly. Serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 
friend. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 


Friend's name 
Street 
City and State 


My name 
Street 
City and State 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 

Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


ANSWER TO LAST 
MONTH’S PUZZLE 


FOUND AT THE 
FLOWER ZOO 


By Aletha M. Bonner 


Can you name the animals that 
are part of the plants given here? 


The large radish and 
slip, 

The blooming ——- wood and 

nip; 

The lily too is here, 

And whispers in the —————'s 
ear. 

The willows loudly purr, 


And gloves wave to the 
spur! 


SPRING FLOWER 
By E. Mendes 


Fill in these spaces with the 
right letters. Read downward, the 
missing letters mame a spring 
flower. 

1. Un—le, a male relative 
Pa—is, a large French city 
Br—wn, a color 
Pe—an, a nut 
Cr—st, part of a slice of 
bread 
Ha—te, hurry 


LOST FROM STORY- 
LAND 


By Aletha M. Bonner 


Some of Mother Goose’s chil- 
dren have wandered away from 
Storyland. They are described 
here, and we ask you to help her 
find them. Do you recognize 
them ? 


1. One little girl has a bowl of 
curds and whey. 2. Another is fol- 
lowed by a lamb. 3. Then there is 
a small boy blowing a horn. 
4. Still another has a Christmas 
pie. 5 and 6. Other wanderers are 
a boy and girl about the same in 
size. When last seen these two 
were climbing a hill, carrying a 
bucket of water. 


TREE TESTS 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


Name the trees described here. 
Example: A tree that blushes. 
Answer: Redwood 
1. A happy tree 
2. Two of a kind 
3. A tree that would be an animal 
4, Seaside trees 
5. A leaf that is a fan 
6. A warm evergreen tree 


BUSY BEES 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


Each word defined starts with 
the letters de. 
1. A “bee” we trust (Example: 
Believe ) 

2. A “bee” by the sea 

You wear these ‘‘bees” around 
your neck 

4. These “bees” come from the 
sun or moon 

A “bee” that starts 

A “bee” found in a girl’s 
name 


AY 
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Wee Wisdom 


presents in cutouts 


“SNOW WHITE AND THE 
SEVEN DWARFS” 


By Dorothy Wagstaff 
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SOME THINGS 
THE BOOK TEACHES 


Prayer in Action 

Faith the Magic Wand 

The Power of Blessing 

Freeing Yourself from the Past 
Taking Care of the Future 
Getting Justice 

How to Relax 


Thinking for Prosperity 


Give Dad This Book 
FOR FATHER’S DAY 


JUNE 19 is Father's Day. and no doubt you are 
already thinking about what to give Dad. Here is 
a suggestion! Give him the book . . . 


NEW WAYS TO SOLVE OLD PROBLEMS 
by Lowell Fillmore 

As this book is just off the press you can be 
sure of giving Dad something that he does not 
already have. He will like it because it is filled 
with good ideas, practical ideas that can help 
him to make his life happy and successful. He 
will like it too because it is clearly written and 
easy to read, and every sentence really says 
something worth while. 

Talk to Mother today about ordering this book 
for Dad. It is a gift that he will treasure long after 
Father's Day is past, and Mother too will greatly 
enjoy it. You can order it in dark-green cloth for 
only $1; or if you want the black flexible binding. 


gilt-edged, the price is $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KAN 
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‘The rooster crows at peep of dawn, 


The birds a chorus make, 

The horses neigh, and very soon 
A ventures out 

From his dark underground abode 

And gaily runs about. 

The roses on the old stone wall 7 ao 


Look up to greet the sun; ORF: FR. 
The bees arrive to take a sip 
Of honey from each one. 


The world is such a thrilling place 


For school is out, and you can plan 


And when you're tired of doing things, 
Come, rest awhile instead; 

For there’s WEE WISDOM magazine 

[waiting to be read. 

ad.a and shady spot 
Perhaps beneath a tree; 

With nought to do but read and read— 


What great fun that will be! 


You'll want to breathe a sent rayer 
For such a happy day. 


And should you like to know a way 


That every girl and boy a vi More j joyous still to be? 
me Should early tumble out of bed iF tse ‘It comes from doing something nice 
And fill each hour with joy. uA mw-- For some one else, you see— 


Some one who does not have much fun. 


And here’s what you cand 


Send him WEE 
To make him happy we 
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A swim, a tennis match! Thege’s ne, 
For anything you like. < 


